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se % B oD D ak B Ss and mysterious night! Before the mighty 
—_——— | works of nature, man dwindles into nothingness. 


From the Lady's Book. A sense of her own insignificance pressed heay- 


TILE ORPHAN. ily upon the heart of Isabel, but other, and 
better thoughts arose within her. He, who had 


A TALE. created the o’ershadowing heaven, the broad 


and beautiful carth, the kindly feclings and 
warm sympathies that dwelt in her own bosom, 


BY MRS. MARY H. PARSONS. 








ir was night—a warm night in early summer 


he stars were out in their mighty mansions,| had created man immortal, and esa care for 


| 
| 
shedding over the far earth the light of their pure | the last, and most glorious work of his Almighty 
and quiet beauty. Soothing!y fell their influence i! hand. 
upon the struggling heart of Isabel Evereit, It is not our purpose to introduce our readers 
her prayer went up to the Great Watcher of the| tothe sad seene of that night. The morning 
skies for strength to bear in this the hour of her} saw Isabel Everett an orphan. Not in the grave 
heavy trial. Even then, the shadow of death) passed away the influence of her mother! Like 
was resting upon the brow of her inother—the} the lone star that guideth on, ever and ever, 
tried friend, and protector of her childhood, the) memory of her was a shining light; to guard 
affectionate and judicious counsellor of maturer| and guide in the sure path of virtue and honor. 


years. A 


Very sad, and solemn, were the low tones of} riagwe rolled from the door, that was to conyey 
a ’ ’ 6 a 


that dying mother, to her only child. Isabel to her future home. I 


* Veta little while, Isabel, and | shall no lone-) maternal uncle 
5] 





howas thee mpanion of hier 
er be with you. The days of my appointed journey, she was in future to reside. For the 
lime are drawing toa close. My soul is heavy) | 


resent we leave them, and turn to her past his 


with disease, and long-suffering—LI am weary,! tory, and those with whom she was hereafter to 


and would be at rest. Do not grieve so bitterly,, be so intimately econneeted. 
oh, my LIsabel! It would console me in the hour Mrs. Everett was the youngest of three chil- 
of death, to sce some portion of that fortitude,! dren; the two eldest were boys, and cherished 


I have so earnestly endeavored to instil into) for their beautiful gister, the fondest and most 


your mind. You need in solitude, communion deyoted affection. [Ler marriage had becon one 


with your own rebellious heart; seek it in your) of great happi , but the time of its duration 
chamber, my child; and return to me, when you) was short: Mr. Everett died when Isabel had 
have ealmed the violenee of your sorrow ; for | reached ler sixth year, leavine his fai lily Vol 
oh, itis swect to die, when watchful cyes and} destitute. A lib Liio% ? had b hn settle 
loving hearts are round us.” upon Mrs. Everett, by her eldest brother, Rieh- 


Isabel raised the hand, that lay motionless! ard Malvert 


d ton, who had been for many years 
upon her own, her tears fell upon the thin, fhis life in Iadia, and still continued 1 sid 
emaciated finvers, as she 1 d thei to her! there. Livin ' 1 i ty of a la 
lips, but no word eseaped her as she turned wh, Mrs. Everctt found no « ] 1} 
from the bed, and with a noiseless step left the| ring for 1 ‘ ry : i n uy to 
apartment. Alone, in her chamber, the pent! completing her education. But most she « 
up agony burst forth: that long low wail of de. pend dl Up nm hey il, 1 wxrshe had b ah , aly tha 
‘pairing nature! it came upon the ear like th n bh edueatcd; the rich ‘ | ( 
ery of a feeble child, smitten to th arth. But he had e@arnercd in L- a 9 now « 
i change pis d over th: jul oi the maiden: 1 mable valne to h rs and he jmoparied 
the early teaching, the faithful counsels, the} them to her d ter, wiih all a vith 
bright example of that dying mother, rose u icitude, inthe v re of her ehild. ‘I 
before her. Phe st rmy violen ol ) i rrow M a pore through ' ‘ 
wassubducd; clasping herhands, s! xchat :; mined the spri of her constitution ‘ 

“ My mother! my mother! very d wilt ventually short d her days. Yet, all un 
thou leave ime, thy father] cirl! But Uy iningly and al how to the bitter 
hear up, and ol, iny mother! I will be to thee! ness of her bereaye i » her 
the comftoi , throu] ic | ‘ \ i y had « ith ! t to her 
thou hast been to i throneh all th i mut it vad not eluuded t} brow of her b 
my life.’ \ ‘ i ‘ ‘ 

ps of J 1 to ’ f 

woked for i ! i ‘ 

nN i I Pa om ( ! ‘ na + 
Pe j tr! rea! 
. ' ! 


week after Mrs. Everctt’s death, the car-! 


It was with her) 


never look upon another, she was going to that 
long home, where the “* weary laden” shall find 
|rest ! 

The younger brother of Mrs. Everctt, to 
iwh ose home Isabel was i was aman 
jof warm and noble impulses ; great benevolence 
\of disposition, and hindtisthen of heart. Yet 
‘Henry Malverton was of strong, and passionate 
|te mper, rash in judgment, and hasty in decision ; 
‘he was casily imposed upon, his temper often 
‘preventing the full exercise of his reason; but 
ihe was much and universally beloved, for a 


warmer heart never beat in a man’s bosom. He 


: [was a merchant; not a successful one in specu- 


‘mesiere for he did not possess the qualities that 
| would render him such; his regular business had 
been very lucrative, but he lived expensively 
and every farthing of his income was yearly 


jconsumed. In his sister’s pecuniary difficulties, 
rf had always been a source of grief to Henry 
Mialverton, that he could not allow her a fixed 
sum, for her support; and it soothed his warm 
land gencrous heart, to render unto her child, 
| not only the means of support but a home, and 
‘father’s love. He had marricd a woman, who 
had fairly “ caught him’? and wedded him, be- 
suse he was ** a good match; as weak as she 
was vain, heartless, worldly, and haughty; she 
nevertheless contrived to make him believe, she 
was peculiarly constituted to render him happy 
in domestic life. One only child they had—at 
this time, Clara Marverton was twenty-two 

arsof are. Her 


r’s indifference and carclessness, in all that 
1 
' 


father, aware of her moth- 
jreearded the child, strove to remedy such neg- 
lect so far as it was in his power; but he was 
totally unfitted for the task—by turns, violent 
y»exeess or indulgent to weakness, he failed in 
correcting any of those errors of heart, or 
aults of character, apparent even to his partial 
As years passed over the head of Clara, she 
arncd concealment; her father believed it 
imendment ; he was very proud of her, and 
lavished imoney upon her edueation, with no 
stinted hand; fond to execss of dress, she was 
dto the extent of her wish by both 

her and mother. Living in the near vicinity 
lofa large town, the house of Mr. Malverton 


was the resort of many visiters, the warmth and 


hospitality of his reception, rendering them ever 


welcome. ‘The showy manners and fashional: 


dueation of Clara, attracted very considerable 


lion; so far as it was in her power, 


ed those little courtesies extended to- 

x. She was a flirt, dee:dedly, and 

4 tnataccount Ss y mars 
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to point. Clara was tall and graceful in appear. 
ance, her dress was always distinguished for its 
porfect taste, and extreme elegance ; her features 
were good, and at times the expression was pleas- 
ing; but when the corners of the mouth curved 


! * Yes father, I will! said Clara, and the tears | 


| 


down in scorn or anger, it gave to her whole | 


countenance a repulsive and haughty expression. 


There was much of the bold and resolute in her_ 
character: it had been said of her, by an inti-| 
mate female acquaintance—that Clara Malver-, 


ton would do more and dare move, to accomplish 


a purpose, than any woman she had ever known— , 


yet withal, she was popular, and genorally voted 
upon all sides “a charming girl.” 
defect in her character was want of princip!:; 


The grand 
there was no strong, restraining power within, 
to regulate the evil passions of her nature, ii 
they were once aroused. Yet was she totally 
unconscious of this herself, she believed herseli 
quite as good as the generality of people; an 
only and idolized cluld, she searee knew what 
Clara truly loved 
concealed 


opposition to her wishes was. 
her father, therefore 
any traits of character calculated to give pain; 


she from him 
yet, uneasy thoughts would ofitimes fill his 
mind for the future happiness of his child; hv 
could not but the 
brow, the flash of the dark eye, the hanzht, 


notice contraction of the 
curve of the full mouth, when his decision was in 
But these things pos. 
sed away, and Henry Malverion was not of : 


epposition to her wishes. 
disposition to indulge unhappy thoughts, * suili- 
cient for the day,” &c. had been his motto 
throurh life: alas! it had been the governing 
rule in the rearing of his child—he had sown the 
wind, and dare a parent inurmur if he 
whirlwind. 

It was some years since Clara had seen lier 


reaps this 
I 


awaited 
Th 
they 
dark when they 


young cousin Isabel Everett, and she 
her coming with interest and curiosity. 
day was drawing to a close, on which 
expected her—it was nearly 
arrived. 

Sa | 


** We are at home, now, my dear Isabel,” 


her uncle, joyously; ‘* and imay it ever prove to 


you a happy one.” He kissed her cheek ere h 


assisted her to alight, for it distressed him to ss 


hier Mrs. 


them within the parlour door, “ I bring you eno- 


evident agitation. Malverton ioet 


ther daughter, Ema! cherish her tenderly for 
“” As Mr. Malverion spoke, he to 
the hand of lsabe!, and placed it within t 


} ' 
my San t 
' 


hat of his 





wife. Perchanee the cold heart of that women 


was touched, by the mournful and sorrowin; 


countenance that met her gaze: she drew 
Tcabel towards her, and pi ed her! ps upon hei 
turchead. 


r, Henry, shall re- 


ccive every murk of affection from me, eure I 


“The child of 


vour 6 
am she 

Mr. 
of Isabel, and clasped her warm!y to his heart, 


deserves it all; Ishall never forget her self-sae- 


deserves it all for her own sak 


Malverton threw his arm about the waist 


ashe exclaimed, for her own sake shy 


rifice, her noble and custained devotion at th 


couch of her dying mother. 
' 


my prayer was, forsueha danchter to close my 


eyesin death! You must love LTsabel with a 
ter’s love, to the exclusion of al] diferenc 


\\ li 


all petty yoalounes 


’ 


| sin; fondly was 
desolate orphan, whose heart beat almost to’ 


stood in her dark cyes, as she embraced her cou- 
that embrace returned by the 


bursting ; 
love each other, my sister ?” 
Isabel was so nearly overcome, thai her uncle 


leading her to a seat, strove to give the conver- | 


sation a more cheerful turn. Shortly after, tea 


was brought in; when it was over, Isabel begged 
to retire for the night. 

“Think me not ungrateful for all your kind- 
ness, my dear aunt! but I feel as though I need- 
ed solitude 


and rest.” 


lier wish was very readily complied with, by 


Mrs. Malverton, who had formed an engage- 


ment for that 
fil 
arrival of her niece: 
left 


tired to her chamber. 


c evening, she was desirons of fal- 
line; but was restrained from so doing by the 
that obstacle removed, she 


the house almost as soon as Isabel had re. 


Shortly after Mrs. Malverton’s departure, a 
gentleman catercd the drawing-room, who was 
warmly welcomed by Mr. Malverton as * My 
dear Harry,” by Clara, as “ Mr. Sydenham.” 
Much pleasure was expressed on both sides at 
the meeting; at length, however, Mr. Syden. 
haminquired * I 
Mr. Malverton hoine, as he 
had been reeeived to that effect.” 

Clara replied “ that Miss Everett had arrived 
with her father, but was soovercome with fatigne, 


understood letters 


she had been compelled to retire to her own 
room.” 
said 


c Miss hve rett: 


1 ’ So. 8 : . hy ‘ 
** Do vou know,’ Sydenham, * [have a 


I am to!d she 


very like her mother, and [ have reason to 


believe from many circumstances, that at one 


period of his life, my father was fondly attached 


to Mrs. Everett. Wasit not so, Mr. Malverton ?” 
** Nay,” said Mr. Malverton, smiling, ‘ that 
is a very direct question, indeed; sce! my hair 
s white with age, yet, you wonld have moe re. 


momber the love passarcs in the life of my 


earliest friend! Ah! [farry, these things pa 
away from the thoughis of those who are full 
y s—even as love, and life, and Isabcl, have 
passed from ay y world!’ ‘Teas hered 
into the eyes of the kindly old man; but lis na 
{ure wa ntially a cheerful one; the cloud 
upon his spirits ga way, | the eharim ot 
tharry S vam econversatio nd wh 
mn 1 in l rel to the earl tetergy of 
h r, und of I] y's father (who had b 
dead f ST) hy vied 

ss You sand h ‘ar all thot I KNOW, Wy aie 
young friend: T like nol to stir the hidden fount: 
of memory, laden as they are with so much of 
bitterness, "Tis a sad tory, dia ‘ tine fory o 
your father’s first love! 

* You know he w san onls child: when very 
young he lost his mother. bis father much o« 
cupicd in business, had little time to devote to 
th ) ty of h n Living as we did, 
near ich other, wo nol prising, we we 
eo aniiy togwether; ¢ 1 the moray lat 

. n y t ¢ il tin C280 we We 
inseparabl \ ims went over as, there ean 
a och re over our yon \ ! t] ’ 

{ i Rrela } ‘ rhe t ! 


touchingly she said, ‘* Shall we not! 


Mise Everett had accompanied 


a 


oe - = -—--< = = ——s 
and more marked : the same studies, the same pur. 
suits, I had almost said the same thoughts, bound 
them in the strong band of congeniality together. 
Hlow true, how faithful, how self-denying was 
their friendship! Even now, they rise up before 
me in the beauty, truth, and fervor of that first 


affection! ‘They were much alike in character : 


both were dreamers, both had the same intense- 
ness of feeling ; both loved the deep forest trees 
\—the banks of the quiet river: wherever, thers 


was * nook, or dell,’ secluded from public gaze, 


Richard and Sydenham, made it their own. 
** Po you wonder where J was all this time? 
Enjoying myself inmy own way; dearly I loved 


them both, brothers in my heart the same, but 
"True 


friends we always were, with none of the heart’s 


' the link of sympathy was not between us. 


deep communion, that existed between Richard 
and Sydenhem. A very fair share L had, of my 
sister Isabel's socicty—how she loved a ride 


jever the hills, or a row upon the waters! J 


hear her merry laugh so musieal, yet so full of 
joyousness; through the shadow of long years, 


her eye of light and love is beaming upon me! 
how beautiful she was in her imnocence and 
youth ! ° 


“From a very child, a fairy child, Sydenham 
loved her. ‘There was a great disparity of years 
between them; and there was much of rever- 
| enee, of looking up in the love Isabel bore unto 

him; perhaps there wasa slight tincture of fear 

It had been arranged by our parents, that Sy 

denham’s lessons should be taken at our house ; 


we ail had the same masters: and so ardenily 


did Sydenham desire the improvement of Isabel, 


that ofttimes he urged her too far, and her spirit 


would weary from confinement and study 


Richard, Sydenham, and myself became men, 
mingled in the world, engaged in business, and 
Sydenham was only deterred, by the extrem« 


Richard 


who had been for years the confidant of his passion, 


vouth of Isabel, from offering his hand. 
always advisedhimto wait: * she is buta child,’ 


he would say,‘ let her go forth into the world, 
i n discover your infinite superiority, 
her—who could know 


Isabel has 


over the crowd around 


Sydenham, as known you, and 
unt love you?’ 
we My brother Richard was 


unpetuous passions, vet, they were scldem cailed 


a man of strong, 
vindictive in his re 


for | 
it was th: 


into action; he was aimost 
ments—he rarely forgare. Wis love 


beland Sydenham, was but one love: 


1 


master passion of lis heart: nothing but the in 
tensity of that love could have chained his fiery 
pirit, sv long to our narrow circle. J have seen 
lim, his eyes sparkling with excitement, and his 
face flushed to his lofty brows as In repeate d 


‘The Childe’s’ 


‘Once nore tpon the waters! vet once more! 


And the waves bound beneath me as astecd 


That huows his rides 
“My sister Isabel 


mm aunt of ours, who led 


hk it hy r nal the 


avery gay 


hon , tony 


fe in-———— ciiy. She 


mouths ab- 


hastened, by 


should be 


was three 


uf, and her return hoine wa the 


wish of our parents, that her birth-day 


spent oundcr her father’s roof. 


She was then 
ty that her 


mi fulfilled 


’ 
Veottil: baa 
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e * The morning after her arrival, Richard men- | heart opened my eyes to the truth—that he had 
7 tioned a party that had been arranged the night) borne me no brother's love! Last night, when , 
ry before, he spoke of a lady he wished me to take he sat by my side, and his low tones fell upon 
i and then turning to Isabel, said quietly, my ear—breathing of the heart’s deep tender- 
= * * You, of course, will ride with Harry Sy-) ness—I trembled as I heard!—for, oh! my 
- denham.’ The blood sprang high up in the , brother, it is terrible to wreck the love of a noble 
- cheek of Isabel, as she replied, , and generous bosom.’ ” 
of ** Not of course, Richard, you must excuse | ‘There was a pause in the story, Mr. Malver- 
ile ‘me —I cannot ride with Ilarry Sydenham.’ ton was greatly moved; and it was some time 
a ** And why not, I pray” said Richard, in a ere he resumea: 
e. tone of angry astonishment; * have your new) ‘ Richard had looked forward to the union of 
fangled notions and fine beaux, taught you to Isabel and Sydenham, with a degree of certainty 
eo? forget the attachments of your troth ”” never shadowed by a donbt; he literally recoiled | 
= ** You wrong me, Richard, by such unwor- from communicating the utter annihilation of his 
= thy suspicions: IT love Harry with the same af-| hopes to his unfortunate friend. We did not sce 
a fection I ever did; more he must never expect.’ | him through the day, he did not leave his cham. 
i's ** Isabel sighed heavily as she ceased speak. | ber, save fora brief space to send a note to Sy- 
- ing, but she did not look up; if she had, the} denham; all that weary night, his footsteps’ 
= changing countenance of Richard must have sounded over my head, now rapid and excited, 
Pa struck her very painfully. He arose at last and now heavy and slow. ‘There was no sleep for 
I stood beside her; he threw back the long sunny, either of us, through the long hours of that night. | 
of curls that lay upon that fair brow; and then he I knew the earnest, enthusiastic nature of Sy-) 
rs, spoke in a low tone of tenderness, and love, denham, and could forin some idea of the im.) 
i “«*Tsabel, my only sister! your own heart tenseness of his love—Richard had sounded its | 
ad will best tell you, how dear—how very dear,| depths. 
you have ever been to me; but the affection I * Karly the next morning, Richard sought an 
= bear to you, is no whit more engrossing than’ interview with my father; when it was over he 
“ that I have borne Harry Sydenham from my jleft the house, I saw him enter that of Syden- 
. youth up. Sister! it has been the dream of my! ham; he did not return home until evening.’ 
ee life to see you his wife—my sister, if you love Another long conference followed with my 
™ me destroy it not!—destroy it not !"—and the father, at the conelusion of which we were told 
2 stern and proud Richard Malverton knelt down Riehard and Sydenham were going to Europe, 
a by her side, with his arms folded around her— and would leave home for New-York, in the af. 
ly and he the high hearted, and haughty, dropped ternoon of the next day. 
7 tears for his friend, his own agony neyer would Richard avoided all intercourse with Isabel, 
it have wrung forth. | whose cvident distress cou!d not escape his ob 
. “The face of Isabel grew deadly pale, she servation; he never spoke to her, but oftiimes 1 
4 clasped her small white hands together, and) marked his eye resting upon her with an expres. 
a raised them up towards Richard; who had risen) sion of dark and bitter feeling. 
* and stood beside her; she strove to speak, but * Dinner was over; there was but an hour 
ia the words died away upon her lips—she knew, left for Richard in the old home of his youth! 
2. the anguish they must inflict upon her brother! | Perchance that recollection softened him; hi 
x * Richard bent down and kissed her, while he rose from his seat, and when he had joincd 
‘. said, me atthe windew, he drew my arm within his 
. «Pell me in all honor, and sincerity, Isabel) own. 
, -will you be the wife of Harry Sydenham ““*Come with me,’ he said, ‘to the hbrary.’ 
" “*T eannot, Richard—I1 have plighted my) Tdidas he desired. "T'was the room where our 
faith to angher!’ childhood had been spent—-our school room! 
*“* For one brief moment, Richard Malverton My heart swelled within me; there was not 
4 forgot be was aman. The fiery passions of his (a table, ehair, or book that was not linked with 
. nature were roused from their inmost depth Isabel; and could he part from her thus—i 
words he eaid, dark, and bitter, and terrible lienatio ver? 
words that no after time could reeall—-the tears, 1 passed iny arm around him, as T wes wont 
the entreaties, of Isabel were alike unheeded. to doin onr boyish days, and L implored him for 
z “¢ When the grave has buried the memory oat of onr ¢ arly lave, not to part v th ow 
4 my wrong, then you may hope for my forgis er im unkin ss—long 1 p! da do oecan 
ness,’ was his stern declaration as he left her. ily: he heard me to an end, and then, in 
4 * Torrified and distressed, Isabclelune to m vou rlo nd deep tled 1 | i 
I strove to soothe her, and asked also, an expla “Th no « to port { ' tan 
nation of what had been as much matier of as.) we may not mect avain this the wrave 
tonishment to me as to Richard. mt for her—for Isabel, who has dared to destrey 
* Isabel said, * Mdward Everett, (the nam: happiness of my noble hearted friond--to 
the gentleman to whom she was engaged,) had) crush the hopes T ha garnered thronu¢h my 
1 not declared his love until the even bp » she Nere is neither pity nor forgivencses | 
y had left the honse of her aunt; she hed been th nimy bosom—no more of } no m [ say! 
e bearer of a communication from hin to her pa- i ‘ flashed on it that vy 
z rents, and had received their blessing and appro ' hey 1with hasty ps t aparin 
‘ bation.” I made no mention in my letters o! At that rent I hey 
” Fdward Fverett, because I ‘red to ¢ pe he walked untol rey 1 
: to Harry Svdenham—tknowledee of m 5) } A m ‘ } ¢ 
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of her soft voice, I hear them still—how they 


“sunk into my heart! 


*“* My brother! you are going to leave us— 
oh! Lentreat you by the old familiar love of our 
youth, not to part from me in unkindness; and 
she wept bitterly as she laid her head upon his 
arm—the long glossy curis fell over his hand 
so soft aud silken to the toneh! he seemed 


moved, but there was only one path to his love, 


‘and at that moment he believed Isabc! would 


win it back at any cost. 

* Jleo raised with his hand that fair white fore- 
head, and looked upon her face—very fair was 
that fece to look upon, in its touching and child- 
like beauty. 

“* Isabel,’ he said gently, ‘ there is one way 
of restoring happiness to us all—break your 
faith with this new lover, and marry Sydenham.’ 

“Truly, I was proud of my sister. Her eye 
sparkled with indignation, and bore a glance 
lofty as his own; she stepped back, with her 
hand raised in the air, and her voice was stern 
and clear. 

* ¢ Go, Richard! it is time! Detter that the 
sea roll its waters between us. You have coun- 
selled me to an act dishonorable and base !— 
may the wretchedness you would deal out to 

thers, never fallin retribution upon your own 
head! And so they parted—that brother and 
sister! 

* In three years from that time Sydenham 
returned; he brought to the home of his fathers, 
afairand noble DPnetich lady. You have her 
sunny smile, my youny friend—her open brow— 
bat your warmth of heart and wencrosity of char- 
‘acter are all your father’s. 

* Richard wandered over many lands, and at 
last settled in India; we have had many ru. 
mors of his great wealth; but he never men. 
lions it. When my sister was left destitute, by 

the unexpected death of her husband, wrote to 
Richard, steting the circumstances in which she 
was placed. Ife gave me directions to allow her 
a fixed sum, which IT have regularly reeeived: he 
has never mentioned her child, although LT tre. 
quently in my letters spoke of her. I have writ- 
ten since my sister’s death, and L hope the allow- 
eettied upon the mother will be continued 
to the ehild. 

* You Harry, have always been to my brother 
an objcet of the deepest interest, he loves you 
for the name, perhaps, as much as the relation 
ip you bear your father. Richard seems to 
have had no yearnings after his * Father Land,’ 
be as my elder brother—yet my hair ia white 


1 


with the snows of tim would that he were here 


9 
Mr. Malverton ceased speaking, and was 
warmly thanked by his daushter and Oarry 


Sydenham, who desire to see Isabel Everett 


vas inno decree aGrminishe d, by the recital of 


‘ bistery. 
The morning after Isabel Everett's arrival 


Clora Malverten rose up with a determination 


) with sister’a love, her vouns cousin. 

7) passed rapidly on: Isabel grieved too 

( » enter into any socicty, never ap- 
wna Visiters Wl ul he ne 

ink with t first : veness of deep sor. 

> ‘ om ( panionsnip with erty cra 


a 


ome 


a 
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She always welcomed Clara with her sweetest }} puted very wealthy—sure nothing could be bet- |! Music followed this conversation. The voice 
smile, and her gentleness of tone and look had|j ter! Nor was ho quite without hope, for nearly jot Isabel had been highly cultivated; she sang a 
almost warmed the heart of Clara into affeetion.|! four years he had paid her unremitting atien- | with much taste and fecling; as the soands died Yr 
; ‘ ° ! . e e ‘ ‘ . 
Mrs. Malverton treated Isabel with inditference,', tion; he was always a favorite with Clara, and) away, Sydenham said, * Have we not all a pe- a 


sometimes with coldness, but her husband am- 
ply repaid her neglect. Already he loved Isa- 
bel as a daughter; and how devotedly she re- 
turned that love!—be was the only object for 
her heart to cling to, and she was so very like 
her mother, that ofttimes in the heart of her 
uncle, she brought back the olden time of his 


youth—the sister of his childhood. Such seelu- 


sion as Isabel persisted in, began at last to affect 


her health ; her check was far paler than its wont, 
her eye grew heavy, her step slow. Her uncle 
noticed the change, and urged a change 
her habits; Clara joined her father, declarin 
Isabel ** would mope herself to death, sitting in 
till night,’ Isabel, 


rode out, 


in 
. 
her chamber from morning 
yielding to their persuasions, valked, 
or joincd the family circle when visiters were 
present. 

Malverton could have 
read aright her own heart, she had not coun- 


Perchanee, if Clara 


selled Isabel to leave her seclusion; she had 
never supposed for one moment, that her cousin 
would draw away any portion of that attention, 
she had been accustomed to reecive. But there 
Was a wondrous charm in Isabel's manner, to 
win the admiration of all who approached her, 
and Clara saw her the object of attraction and 
had 


The dark passion of envy 


interest, greater far than she ever been in 


her palimiest days. 


stirred within her bosom—that passion so con- 


temptible in itseli, and so degrading in ita con- 
limimed the bright- 


sequences. How often has it « 


ness of woman’s youth, and marred the clory of 
her beauty! 

Among tho gentiemen who visited at Mr. 
Malverton’s, Harry Sydenham and dwar 
Merton were upon terms of the greatest in 
macy. The latter gentleman, generally dcsig- 
nated as Ned Merton, was of remarkably fine 
fizure; he read well, rode well, and laughed 


musically—iong association with good society 


had given him the quict case and self-pos: 


natural to men of the world. With all these 
advantages there was something repulsive in 
the countenance of Ned—perchance it was thi 


vast redundancy of whiskers—perchanee it was 
the black 


*“ which will impart a cast of vulgarity to th 


stock worn wilhout a shirt collar, 


finest face,” i quote, sce Miss Lesti \—or if 
might be the little black eyes that twinklod 
villainously from out their mass of {} sh— 


most 
let it be what it would, Isabel 
dislike, for 


could trace the lines wrought 


turned away in 


she thought upon that faee sh 


1 


hypocrisy. 


Merton possessed a sinall yearly in mw, 
barely sufficient for his support; be was an in 
corrigible idler, a hanger on in tic honses of i} 
rich—it suited him well to partake larg ly of th 
hospitality of Mr. Malverton. ‘lo the daughtei 
he was useful—he made partics wWuacr there 
was none—attended her when no better beau 
presented—humbly bowed himself cut of sight, 
when they did. Many times had he thought 
Whata desirable thing it would be for him to 


marry Clara—an only daughter, ler father r 


j} althory 


‘thing she was of right entitled to; yet, if 


hie 
Hit 


absent she missed his flattery, and never failed 
jto let him know how much pleasure his return 
; gave her. 


| ‘ 
}accomplished among them, yet, *twould have | 
been a difficult point to decide whether Clara | 


or he most thoroughly understood the art. 
There was reasons many why Clara Malver- 
ton hoped in her seerct heart to become the wife 
of Harry Sydenham. For three generations th 
_ fortune of the Sydenhams had gone from father 
be 


mistress of the noble mansion that stood within 


}to son, receiving from cach an addition: to 


sight of her present home, and wife to its master, 


| . ee 
was far more than a wish, it was the ruling pas- 
| } 


sion of her heart. Jler eye was keen to read thie 
workings of Harry Sydenhai’s face, and already 
, 


suspicion Was growing Into certaimty —that he 


had looked upon Isabel Everett as he had neve r| 


looked upon woman before. 


“© ¢ Come hither, my dear cousin, I pray you,’ 
said Isabel, as Clara entered the room one 
evening where she and Sydenham were sitting, 


‘and sec if vou can convince Mr. Sydenham of 


As Clara approach d, she was struck, as sh 
had often 1 1 of late, with the exe in 
peauty ol H el. Tier eves were of th clearest 
land i t ! id | el, and the ] liken 
hair { naneck white and pure as inarb 

cr rand 1 ’ brow betokened ntelleet— 
tened into love and woman's gentlen by 
I ef expression of her beau lL mouth; 
i i he h rt sprane to tiect it , 
r, was th Lelie 
mic. 

alles I: i has J ‘a | i ¢ | . Bsn 
Clara, qu Vs dG ther 

H Te | rerlroa - a Us bain ' eput 

it f { I oad, but hh yeanin 

rinsed ice him to m Ye \ i 
ii ll i mwuad be 1 ol hi @] i, i Wwe 
have } bitte i x that very ¢ ci 
word ocy.” 

“ Clara smiled, i ail te denham— 
“ S] miduney a’ kat 

* No, hy ‘ . se " ] ’ Lie 
Gail l ‘ ver i ti ! 

Vast | to th ( 
lord and in 1 i ) ‘ 
Oviwein s il j . 0 ’ ‘ 
ul j ‘ ent ) 
“4 3 th you ar 1 Mr. & ! 
is 4 ! ) i ’ i i 
1 t " . id p 
) I | i i 
"i 
WIN | 
aie Me ‘) } 
ya please, od 
d t ‘ 
beside im l) i i ili 
iO. 1 j t Olli 1Vv 
r : ‘ ! yeona 
i | . »t ‘ ‘ 


h she looked upon his homage as some- | 


> Was | 


Merton could flirt, ay, with the most | 


culiar season when we love music best? Will 


you tell me, Miss Everett, which is yours ?” 

» “Oh! T love musie in the night time—the u 
| solemn night time—how the sound of glorious n 
music rises upon the still air, filling the mind t 
with such exciting and beautiful thoughts, al- s 


most making us believe, carth-born though ws 


are, there is yet in human nature perfection.” 
* And J,” said Sydenham, ‘ love music best, V 
| when day and night are mingling together, at f 
_the soft and shadowy twilight hour—how inex- I 
! pressibly soothing it is to the weary, the sick at ( 
| heart, giving them a foretaste of that land wher 
| they shall * sing praises.’ ”’ ! 
| Isabel looked up as Sydenham ceased; when i 
‘she met his gaze her heart threbbed within her L 
| bosom, and her mind awoke to the truth—ay, in 
that hour as Harry Sydenham looked upon her, ' 
)) im her youth, her innocence, and exceeding ; 
loveliness, he deemed there was no sacrifice too 
\lorcat to win the love of Isabel Everett. 
Another eye had made the same discovery as 
| Isabel—Clara had noted all; and she felt at that ‘ 
jmoment as though her cousin hac been guilty ( 
if treachery to herself, in winning the love of 


iarry Sydenham. 


had been al this time for some month | 


under the roof of her uncle; autumn had folded 


ver the earth her reyal robe of purple and gold ; 
yut there was no letter from India. ‘The lot o 
Isabel was loncly, there was none to love Ie 
i ’ 1s ( ra Wa cold, Mr Malver 
ton almost unkind; and sometimes she wishe 
if dar ob une would give her the means 1 
orm around | ahome, a cirele of her oy 
i yas t tm i Iter Sydenham \ t, tha 
Li fal rion Wa { m cxtremely 1; his 
azure Was ott ! alyt ec nature, and thoughat 
‘ if it é i] r syhiptouis pa d ‘ th 
1 it tee } a tf very 
‘j ’ i ! +4 { i bit } @ ! 
{ Wa exert ni. Neve \\ th 
ii 63 or an ! t Ini 
{ I ab in ii 
i i! to ! \ picid to her \l 
i fon and C} ded the of ihout 
, re \! iwo ( ‘ titit + We t 
iy ot ( i \j Via tise Wi 
a to tt ‘ s ah tntiedh i j 
i ' ri i » him et i ree \ 
i tii y cue « AWSYS « niivened ts vis 
fers hy 7 i ’ clita seerice notto be there 
h a | one 
VW \ t ( ou al ito M Mal 
‘ ! ( rs with her n 
et d oe \ you mam 
ol a i Nn vite i ci 
i t . if n find iil lo att nd 
“sg ! ‘ Ey Malverton 
| | ‘ who “a 
wr, a : ‘ Lica. 
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Mrs. Malverton looked earnestly at Clara for | 
\character) mamma, a great contempt for any | reader of the human countenance was Ned 


a moment, ere she said, “* L thought from your 
remark, my child, you wished my undivided 
attention, yet, my notice scems to disturb you. 
What has occurred to give you pain, Clara 

While her mother spoke, the color deepened 
upon the cheek of Clara to a burning flush; she 
made an effort to speak, but, failing in the at- 


poy 


tempt burst into tears ; hastily rising from her 
seat she walked to the window striving to subdue 
her emotion. 

“ This is very odd—very unaccountable !"— 
were the exclamations of Mrs. Malyerton, who 


felt herself called upon for a sympathy she was 


incapable of feeling, I beg you will explain, 
Clara.” 

Clara walked back to the table at which her 
mother was sitting, she sat down opposite to her 
and said, as she looked her steadfastly in’ the 
face, ‘* Mother, can you not divine the cause of 
my grief ?—do you not see, even as I have done, 
that Isabel Eyerett has won the love of Harry 
Sydenham ?” 

*“* Not won, I should think,” said Mrs. Mal- 
verton, in tones of contempt and astonishment. 


“ Ay—won !” said Clara, in tones fierce from 
excitement end agony; the eye of jealously is 
quick to see pnd shape its own undoing. Ay! 
Harry Sydenham—the nob!le, the high-hearted ! 
the generous and the brave !—in whom I have 
i He—yes! 
he loves another—oh God! that I should live to 
tell it!” 

Her face was deadly pale and her eye had a 


garnered the hopes of long years. 


stariing 


=? 


strained expression of anguish, that 
alarmed her mother. 


“This is really dreadful! be calm my child, 


your fears deceive you. JT have not seen the halt 
of this. Be assured Harry Sydenham will not 
lightly give his love to any one.” 

** Mother,” said Clara, and lier voice was firm 


though it sounded hollow, * she must not be his 


wife! Love for Ifarry Sydenhain is twined 
with my heart stings—it is made up of ihe good 
and evil of my nature—the hope to win his lov 


and the proud position to which that love would 
elevate me, has been the ruling passionofmy lile. 
I cannot yu ld it—I erill not!” 

Mrs. M ilve rlon Jeane W not wh it © mnsola- 
tion to offer; she was a stranger to the emotions 
that shook the frame of her daughter, and she 
sat silent, as mach ann ry das distressed at the 
agitation of Clara; her countenance brightened 
wonderfully when Clara cally said: 

*“ T came to you, mamma, for couns land as. 
sistance; [ have a plan in my head, whieh if it 
ill omnes ie 


ed love * i? the bud ;’ will you aid me all in your 


can be brought to bear, will destroy this 


power?” 
“ Now my dear, you talk sense. I do so de- 


test such « xtravaganee of iecing. I re illy Cale 


not understand it: [do not wonder in ta ist 

} he 
at your anxiety to secure Harry, he is decidedly 
, . ’ 1 . 1 
the first mateh in the country—but do goto work 


like a reasonable girl, you will spoil all by 


such exeess of fecling.” 
Clara smiled faintly as her mother ceased, but 


her countenance soon changed to an expression 


more accordant with the dark and troubled feel- 


, 
inys that reigned in her bosom. 


** You may have noticed in Harry Sydenham’s! her features the hue of the grave. A shrewd 


thing like meanness, or want of independence! Merton, and he knew by the face he looked 


of mind. ‘This foible in him is almost a defect ;| 


frequently leading him to approve a degree of| 


spirit in women, not generally admired, or wuch | 


| 


‘mother. 


‘supplanting us all in his affections.” 


approved. I aim persuaded, if he could be} 
brought to think from any circumstances, that| 
Isabel, rather than resign the splendor that. 
surrounds her, would bear with insult and | 
humiliation, he would lose all respect for her, 


; des ; a 
She would sink into the character of ** a toady,” | 


than which nothing can be more contemptible.” 

“How is this to be managed?” asked her! 
* Your father, Clara, would drive you 
a beggar from his doors if he knew you to treat 
with unkindness this child of his adoption, who is 


** He need never know it,” was the reply; * is 
he not confined constantly to his sick room? 
before him we can be guarded. But mamma, it 


will not do for me to act inthis matter. You 


,mnust say things bitter to hear—hard, hard for 


the dependant spirit tobear: it will be my part 


to shicld Isabel from your anger, and so judi- 


ciously will I play it, that Harry will believe 


pme her friend. 


Isabel is proud, but her heart 


overflows with affection for iny father; She has 


become indispensably necessary to his comfort 
and for his sake, she would bear mnch in silenee, 


Yes, I do justice to her virtucs; she would never 


betray the wife and daughter, lest upon the 
husband and father, the blow s 
heavily as to destroy his peace. There is but 
one thing ean mar our plan—a letter from In- 
dia—should that stern old man relent, when ly 
hears, of his sister’s death, and continue to 
Isabel the income settled upon her mother: 
Sydenham will know at once, that whatever 


was the eause of forbearance in Isabel, it was 


nota mean subservicney for the sake of interest. 


Clara was silent—wo for the child who 
mother in an hour like that found wanting! 
Mrs. Malverton a sli} i sal | ve relt Pp rhaps 
as much for her attention to her uncle, us for 
any other cause—it contrasted so strongly with 
her own negleet and indifference. She eould 
not understand the innoeenee and = sofiness of 
her character, and she ran into an error thi 


to do—she believed her ae 


very artful axe liab! 
hypocrite. Very readily she entered into the 


spirit of Clara’s plot, seceretly resolving not to 


spare, when the opportunity offered of putting it 
into cxeeution. 


On the afternoon of that day, Clara left the | 


house for awalk; she kept the high road that 
led to the town for some time, asshe was about 
turning off in a direction leading to the river, 
she saw Edward Merton ra 


rine for her to stop. 


pully advancing and 
‘“* Tam very glad I have overtaken you,” he 


i d as he joins d her; “you were walk ir so 


fast i was afraid you would not observe me—by 


the way, I have brought your letters from the 
post « lice. Old Peabody asked me if I was 
coming this way, and would take charge of them 
there being on Mr. Malverton was « xpecting 
from Tndia.” 


“From India!” said Clara, and the color 


} 


faded away from her check and lip, giving to 


upon, there was sore anguish in the heart. “ It 
is no welcome letter this,” he thought, * yet 
whiy ?” 

” he said, 
‘** perhaps you would prefer it?” ‘The color 


rushed back to the face of Clara—ay, even to 


“Shall l give it into your charge 


the very temples. Merton had aimed a random 
shot, he saw il told, and, with an impertinence 
very common to men of his class, he ventured 
yet farther——“ Can [be of any use to you in the 
disposal of this letter? perhaps I had better 
walk on with it, and not trouble you to be the 
bearer?” 


It was with a bitter pang, Clara admitted to 


herself, that Merton had divined her anxiety to 


possess the letter; to sceure it was her determi- 
She extended her hand * I 


will take charge of this same weighty epistle, on 


nation at any risk. 


Which so many words have been wasted ; give it 
to me.” 

** So Iwill,” said Merton, ** but let me under- 
sland youright. Are you going to deliver it to 
your father? Believe me, I do not ask from en- 
riosity; I might inadvertently do mischief in 


conversation with Mr. Maiverton.” 


Clera could have erushed him beneath her 


foot; andit was only | ya strong ¢ ffort she could 
master her voice sufficiently to answer, 

** Give me the letter, sir—this is insolent ?— 
My father’s staie of health is too frail to admit 
of his hearing agitating news; and if such there 
; 


be in that letter, he will not sce it!” Tertom 
1 


was not to be deceived; he had known Clara for 
years, and he knew her conduct would have 
been haughtier far, if she felt herself free from all 
suspicion, It was a desperate game; but Ned 
Merton was a man of desperate fortune. 


* Permit me to accompany you home,” he 


“4 7 7 af . 
said respeetfully 3 ** we will then give the letter 
to Miss Evcrett—of course, the contents nearly 


concern her; she will be the Judge of the propri- 
ety of shewing it to Mr. Malverton.” 


Clara saw there was no alternative. 


“Give me the letter—keep it a profound se- 
eret, and you make m your friend forever.” 

* Mnough, we understand each other,”—and 
he surrendered it at once. fe walked some dis- 


tanee with her, striving, by the respectful defer- 
ence of his manner, and his insiduous flatt ry, to 
reconcile her to him and to herself. Onee mas- 
ter of her seerets, and he resolved in due time to 
make her his wife ; or by exposing her character, 
ring shame upon her head, she would never en- 
dure. He little knew Clara Malverton, or the 
towering pride of her determined nature—sh« 
would have died, ere she would have given her- 
self to poverty and Ned Merton. 


ve ae — 
Concinded in our next. 
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MODESTY. 


Mopesry is the most beautiful and in ting 
of the flowers of virtuc 3 that ec: adorn and dig 
nify the female mind. [t acds a « harm to every 
other virtue, and sheds a sweet inflnence aronnd 


— 
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its possessor. ‘There is no person whose heart 
is so alicnated from purity, so sunk in vice, as 
not to respect and reverence modesty in a female. 
Even the base libertine, whorevels and exults in 
his infamous triumphs over female purity and in- 
nocence—even hc, who only assumes the garb of 
virtue that he may entice within his serpent 
folds his innocent and unsuspecting victims, who 





wantonly and deliberately bends every energy of 
his mind, of that mind which was given to him} 
by his Creator for high and noble uses, to accom. | 
plish the ruin of the young, the virtuous and the 
lovely of the female sex, and after having by his! 
unhallowed arts succeeded in his hellish plans, | 
with a spirit worthy of the archfiend himself, | 
triumphs and boasts of the ruin he has effected ;| 
yes, laughs and exults over the graves of his) 
wretched victims, torn from the embraces of 
fond friends, from the society of which they were 
once ornaments, sent broken-hearted to an sinsel 
timely grave, their hitherto spotless fame black- 
ened with the foul stain of dishonor—even he, | 
the author of all this misery, the foul-hearted | 
wretch, who lives but to disgrace the name of | 
man, will involuntarily shrink back humbled and | 


| 
| 











| 


through life, that she possess that retiring and 
modest deportment, that will render her lovely 
in the eyes of all—that she cultivate that kindness 


of heart and amizabilitv of manners that will en- 


dear her to the hearts ef all who reverence female 
GERALD. 


WUsCwBBBaAawre 


purity, and love goodness. 








POC ATION TAS. 
Tue private name of the eclebrated prin. 
cess was Matoaca; Pocahontas was her tutelar 
name, in the same way as Powhatan was the 
title of her father, and his individual name Wah- 
unsonacock. Pocahontas, after her capture and 
conversion to christianity, was christened Re- 
beeca, and was commonly styled the lady Re- 
becea. She had a brother, Nautaquaus or Nauc. 
taquoud, who showed Captain Smith, * execed- 
ing great courtesy,” strenuously interceding with 
his father in behalf of the captive, and was the 
‘* manliest, comclicst, boldest spirit he ever saw 
in asavage.” Pocahontas had a sister named 
Cleopatre, and another named Matachanno, 
whose husband, ‘Tomocomo, or Uttamaocomack, 


. . '} . ° 
abashed in the presence of a virtuous and modest | accompanied Rolfe to England. Being charged 


female, whose every movement is characterized } hy Powhatan to inquire and ascertain how many 


by modesty. 

There is not in human nature a more repul- 
sive and soul-sickening object, than a young fe- 
male destitute of modesty ; though she possess 
more than mortal beauty—though her mind be 
stored with the richest_gems of literature, yet if 
she be not adorned with modesty, her attractions 
will fail to captivate, and she will be a revolting 


If such then 
be the power, such the attractions which modesty 


of a pure heart and refined mind. 


gives to the female sex, let every young lady 
prize and cultivate it, as a gem of the rarest beau. | 
ty—let it be seen in all her actions and grace her 
every movement—lct her beware how she per- 
mits the least approach to immodesty in those 
who wish to gain her affections—let her frown 
down every attempt at immodesty in those with 
whom she associates ; for modesty is a flower of 
so delicate a nature, that once sullied its beauty 
is gone forever; and modesty once gone, virtue 
will soon follow ; for they are inseparably con- 
nected in the female heart, and one cannot long 
exist without the other. ‘There is something so 
unnatural, so abliorrent to every correct feeling, 
ina young female exhibiting a bold and forward 
demeanor in her words and actions, that every 
person of the opposite sex, possessed of the least 
refinement of mind or heart, involuntarily feels a 
sentiment of disgust arising in his bosom towards 
the female who is so lost if not to virtue at least to 


the appearance of it. 

Let modesty then be the chief ornament of ev- 
ery female, as she would deserve and command 
the respect, esteem and love of the wise and 


good—lct it be a shield to guard her from thy 


| 


| 


| people there were in England, on his arrival at 


Plymouth, he began to take the census by keep. 
ing tally on a stick, cutting a notch for every 


one he saw in the streets. On his return to Vir- 


|} . . . . 
j sinia, when Powhatan interrogated him as to the 
{ 


number of the English, he replied, ** count the | 


stars in the heavens, the leaves on the trees, and 


the sand on the sca-shore.” Pocahontas with 


her wild train, visited Jamestown as freely as her 
| father’s habitation. She was chaperoned to court 


‘| (by Lady De-la-warre, attended by Rolfe her hus. 
i band, Lord De-la-warre, and other distinguished 


| 
| 
| 
| 


at Cobb’s. 


persons) in an English dress, and with her raven 
hair in curls, if we may rely upon the old portrait 
The Lady De-la-warre, and other 


| - ° 
persons of quality, also waited on her to masque- 


rades, balls, and other entertainments, with which 
, 


she was wonderfully pleased. She was eagerly 


sought, and kindly entertained every where, 
many courtiers and others daily flocking to Cap. 
tain Smith to to her. She died 


at Gravesend, England, on the eve of her return 


be introduced 


to Virginia, aged twenty-two, causing not more 


sorrow for her unexpected death than joy to hear 


ir . . 
‘and see her make so religious and godly an end, 


Hier infant son, ‘Thomas, was left for a time at 


Plymouth, under the care of Sir Lewis Steakley, 


land afterwards educated by his uncle, Henry 


| Rolfe, of London. He left an only daughter, who 


| 


married Colonel Robert Bolling, by whomshe left 
an only son, Major John Bolling, father to Colo- 
nel John Bolling, and several daughters, who 


married Colonel Richard Randolph, Coloncl John 


Fleming, Dr. William Gay, Mr. Thomas Eld- 


least taint of impurity—for female purity is a | 
garment of so delicate a texture that the breath | 


of suspicion once resting upon it, however unjust- 


ly, leaves a stain in the eves of the world which 
’ 

time may fail to remove. How all important, 
then, to every young female, who is about form- 


ing a character that shall influenee her happiness 


| the danec, and would yor 


ridge, and Mr. James Murray.—Smith's History 
of Virginia. 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Ann you 


pre paring 
i scorn to appear parsi- 
monious and despise to be thought poor among 
your young 


compznions? Ay! then go with 


me ronder retired street; here awells 


for the party, the ride or 


' | 
one whe 


‘'onee shared largely of fortune’s favors; the New 
“Year's feast graced her broad, and the New 
Year's guests filled her parlor. But ah. ** how 
changed!” Her fortune is gone in the wreck of 
wealth and crush of speculation, which, like “ the 
“besom of destruction,” has swept over our land. 
. The cold grave has hid those in its silent bosom, 
| who would have been her stay and support, and 

her friends (save the friends of the widow and 
| fatherless,) have gone with the sunshine of her 
| prosperity. 


Her poverty is gilded by neatness 
and order, and the voice of complaint, for she 
cannot beg, is hushed; but the canker worm 
wastes unseen, and her almost supernatural ex. 
ertion, to shield her little ones from want and 
degradation, has spread a paleness over her fea- 
| tures and is carly wasting the “ oil of life,” and 
causing its bright lamp to grow dim. ‘Tell her 
‘of an asylum, where the wants of her little ones 
may be supplied, and herself relieved from their 
‘are; but remove the nestling from its mother’s 
bosom, and the heart would grow cold that is 
warmed by its presence ; its smiles are the sun. 
light of her darkness ; 


and she would tell you 
with an emphasis, that a mother cannot forget 
her child. 

Here, then, is a sphere for your benevolence, 
that angels, if they dealt in gold, might envy 
you. Methinks I see a starting tear—suppress 
it not; it isa brighter gem than ever graced a 
monarch’s brow. Methinks I see a hand upon 
that purse; let its contents go out, dictated by 
the effusions of a warm and generous heart; then 
go to your well-earned pleasures, for you have 
be ot 
incalculable benefit to you through the journey of 
life and which will gild the gloom of the valley 
and shadow of death. 


learned a lesson of moderation which will 





EDUCATION, 

We utterly repudiate, as unworthy, not of 
freemen only, but of men, the narrow notion, that 
there is to be education for the poor as such. 
Has God provided for the poor a coarser earth, 
a thinner air,a paler sky? Does not the glorious 
sun pour down his golden flood as cheerfully up. 
on the poor man’s cottage as upon the rich man’s 
palace! Have not the cottager’s children as keen 
the freshness, verdure, fragranee 
melody and beauty of luxuriant nature, as the 
Or is it in the mind that 
(sod has stamped the imprint of a base birth, so 


a sense of all 
pale sons of kings ? 


that the poor man’s child knows with an inborn 
certainty, that his lot is to craw! 
It is not so. 


not do it. 


not ej mb. 
Man ean 
It bears no mark 


God has not done it. 
Man is immortal. 
of high or low—rich or poor. It heeds no bound 
of time or place or rank or cireumstanees. It 
asks but freedom. It rv quires but light. It 1s 
Weak. 


-Poverty cannot re 


heaven-born, and _ it aspires to heaven, 


ness docs not enfecble it. 


press it. Difficulties do but stimulate its Vigor 
And the poor tallow chandler’s son, that sits up 
all night to read the books which an apprentice 
lends him, least 


the master’s eve should mics it 


in the morning, shall bind the lightning with a 
l\hempen cord, and bring it harmless from. the 
skies.x—The common schoo! is common, not an 


inferior, not as the school for poor men’s ehil 


dren, but asthe light and air is common. It 
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ought to be the best school; and in all good 
works the beginning is one half.—Who docs not 
know the value to the community of a plentiful 
supply of the pure element of water ?—And infi- 
nitely more than this is the common school, for 
it is the fountain at which the mind drinks, and 


i|rings the bell of his solitary apartment continu- 
jally. ‘The old keeper, who with great humanity, 


} 
| 


| yo? 
| 
| 


humors his insanity, asks, ‘* What commands ! 
“ Order my carriage,” says the light of other 
days, ‘* I must go directly to Carlton House to 
i|}sce the Prince.” Poor fellow! he little thinks 


it is refreshed and strengthened for its career of | his * fat friend” and * Carlton House” are now 


usefulness and glory.—Bishop Doane. 





A PORTRAIT. 


BY G. R. P. JAMES. 


Sne was apparently not above nineteen or!) 
twenty years of age, and certainly beautiful, al- | 


though her beauty was not altogether of that 
sparkling and brilliant kind which attracts atten. 
tion at once. ‘I'he features, it is true, were all 


good; the skin fair, soft, and delicate ; the fig-| 


ure exquisitely formed, and full of grace; but 
there were none of those brilliant contrasts of 
coloring that are remarkable even at a distance. 
There was no flashing black eye, full of fire and 


¢ ; thee ‘cheek; ugh that cheek |; ee: ; ae é 
light the color on the cheek; thoug rhe || comforting the afilicted, relieving the distressed, | 


was not pale, was pure and delicate; the hair 
was ofa light, glossy silken brown; and the soft 
liquid hazel eyes screened by their long lashes 


and fine cut eyelids, required to be seen near and | 


to be marked well before all the beautiful depth 
and fervor of their expression could be fully per- 
ecived. There was one thing, however, scen at 
once, the great loveliness of the mouth and lips, 


every line of which, spoke sweetness and gen- | 


tleness, but not without firmness ; tenderness, in 


short gaining rather than losing from resolution. | 


These lips were altogether peculiar to the race 
and family to which she was, not very remotely, 
related; and it was to their peculiar form and 
expression that was owing that ineffable smile 
which is said to have borne no slight part in the 
charm that rendered her nearest male relative 
at that momentall-powerful over the heartsofmen, 
made him, [Lenry of Guise, more a king in France 
than the sovercign of the land—at least as far 
as the affections of the people went—and which 
had added the crowning grace to the beauty ot 
the unfortunate Mary Stuart. 


BEAU BRUMMEL. 


Ir will be matter of news to many persons, to | 


know that this once celebrated personage, the 
erbiter elewantiarum of the days of George the 


Fourth, when Prince of Wales, and * the glass 


in which the youth (that is, the fashionable |) 


youth of England, in those times) did dres: 
themselves,” is now in confinement in a plac 
set apart for those who labor under mental de 
rangement, in Cacn, m Normandy. This ad- 
mired of all admirers is existing on the almost 
extorted benevolence of relations, and the con- 
tributions of old friends. "he whole amount of 
his income 1s scareely one hundred pounds a 
, 


vear! Poor George! How different must bi 


Inxuries now be from what they once were! 
One hundred pounds a year for one who bevan 
his life with a good fortune, high expectations, 
great connexions and prinecly patronage. "Th 
ruling passion reigns triumphantly even within the 


walls of a mad house. Bean Brummell still im. 


- a a . 
az7ines himself a fi re Man, and assuin 
all the airs and jmpertanes lhiss tp 1 prrpeu 
i I 
rity wind ecvgel tury AY y it] foal » hie 





only things of history, and he himself is upon the 


| 
| 


verge of oblivion. 





LOVELINESS. 
Ir is not the smiles of a pretty face, nor the 
|| tint of the complexion, nor the beanty and symme-. 
|, try of thy person, nor yet the costly robes and 
|| decorations that compose thy artificial beauty, 
| nor that enchanting glance, which thou dartest 
|| with such lustre on the man thou deignest wor- 
|} thy thy affection. It is thy pleasing deportment, 
| 





| purity of thy thoughts, thy affable and open dis- 


|, position, sympathising with those in adversity, 


\| 


1] 


| Adorned but with those of nature and simplicity, 


| they shine like the refulgent sun, and display to | . 
. ‘ i : | other, ** you won’t; I shall never send for you 
}man that the loveliness of thy person is not to be | ¢ 


‘found in the tinse! ornaments of the body, but in 
‘| the reflection of the rectitude and serenity of a 


well-spent life, that soars above the transient va- 


netics of this world. And when thy days are 
ended here upon earth, thy happy spirit shall be 
| wafted to the regions of eternal bliss. 


Op parson M—, of Worcester county used 
sometimes to be absent on a missionary tour. 
Once on a time, having just returned form one of 
these excursions, he found his congregation quite 
drowsy, and wishing to wake them up, he broke 
off in the midst of his sermon, and began to tel! 
them ofwhat wonderful things he had seen in 
York State—emong other wonders he said he 
had seen monstrous mosckeloes—so Jargee that 
many of them would weigha pound! "The peo- 
ple were by this time wide awake.—* Yes,” con- 
tinned parson M, * moreover they are, known to 
|climb up the trees and bark !” 
| "The nextday one of the Deacons called upon 
him telling him that many of the brethren were 
much seandalized atthe big stories he told the 


day before. ‘ What stories ?” says parson M. 
“Why, sir you said that the moschetoes in 
York state were so large that many of them 
would weigh a pound ?” ‘ Well,” rejoined the 


minister, “* I do really think that a grea? many ol 


them would weigh a pound.” “* But,” continuos | 


the Deacon, * you also said they would climb up 
on the trees, and bark!” “ Well sir,” says par- 
son M., “as totheir climbing up on the trees, I 
have seen them do that—hayven’t you Deacon ?” 
* O yes."—* Well, how could they climb up on 


the tree and not climb on the bark 


The Deacon was of course nonplus ed. 


ed and perfect regard of the precepts of Christian. | 


thy chaste conversation, the scnsibility and the | 


jjand above all, that humility of soul, that unfeign. | 


These virtues constitute thy loveliness. | 


cart which disturbs his evening’s repose. In the 
time of peace, we announce the breaking of a 
bone as a** melancholy event—but in war, when 
/we read of the slaughter ofour neighbors and 
thousands of the ehemy, we clap our hands 
and shout ‘ glorious victory.” 





| A Bon Movr.—Some thieves met a man, and, 
jafter robbing him, bound him, and laid him under 
la hedge. ‘They presently after met another, 
whom they robbed, and also bound and laid him 
on the other side of the hedge. The first ex- 
claiming * Oh! I’m undone! I’m undone !” the 
jother bawled out, and desired that, if it were so, 
he should come and undo him.” 





Lire.—Whien young, we trust oursclyes too 
much, and we trust others too little when old. 
‘Rashness is the error of youth, timid caution of 


age. Manhood is the isthmus between the two 


extremes; the ripe, the fertile season of action, 
‘when alone we can hope to find the head to con- 
trive, united with the hand to execute. 





An Irish physician, quarrelling with a neighbor 


swore, ina great rage, that some time or other he 
would be the death of him. ‘ No, no,” said the 


. 9} ” 
again. 


—__—_—— 


A GENTLEMAN obseryed upon an_ indifferent 
pleader at the bar, that he was the most affee- 
ting orator he ever heard—for he never attemp- 


ted to speak but he excited general sympathy. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Ofice,ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amountof Postage paid. 


L.. B. Hiteheockville, Ct. $1,00, M. W. Bantam Falls, 
Ct. $1,00; J.O. 8. Cardil, N. Y. $1,00; J.T. Utica, N.Y. 
$100; H.C.C. Fredonia, N. Y. $1,00; W.R. Thompson, 
Ct. $1,00; 8. L. P. Clockville, N. Y¥. $1,00; 8. M. M. 
Eflingsham, N. H. $1,00; C. V. Fredonia, N. Y. 81,00; 
H. 5. 1. Bast Stockliolm, N. ¥. $100; W. R. Bradford, 
Vt. 85,00; J. M’K. Livingston, N.Y. $2,00; L. 8. New 
Baltimore, N. Y. $100; H. P. W. Calais, Me. $1,00; 
Bh. A. K. Darien, N.Y. 81,00; BE. L. South Lee, Ms. $1,00; 
G. HB. 1. Glen's Falls, N.Y. 82,00. 





From rine Post Master Generat.—The following is 
an extract trom the Regulations of the Post Office depart- 
ent: 

ReMItTances py Matt.—t A Post Master may enclose 
money ina letter to the publishers of a newspaper to pay 


| the subscription of a third person, and frank the letter, if 


Written by himself.’’ 

Norre.—Some subscribers may not be aware of the 
above regulation. Tt will be seen that by requesting the 
Postmaster where they reside to frank their letters con 
taining subscription mouey, he will do so upon being sat- 
isfied that the letter contains nothing but what refers to 
the subscription.—Wational Intelligencer. 


yr if the person who returned, some time since, to our 
othice, a pre kage of No. 7. of the Repository, Wishing tor 
some other number in exchange, will, through his Post 
Master, inform us what numbers are wanting, and give us 
his addives, they shall be forwarded without delay. 


Married, 


At Canaan, on the Ist ult. by the Rev. 1. Spencer, Mr. 

Willian H. Timby to Miss Ruth M. Benton, all of that 
ylace. 
; At Patterson, Putnam Co. on the 14th ult. by Benjamin 
Haviland, sq. James W. Haviland, of Athens, Green: 
Co. to Miss Esther L. daughter of John Haviland, Esq. of 
the former place 

At Chatham, onthe 14th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mt 
John T. Baker to Miss Lu Aun Strever, both ot Full 


Water, Purateya Co 
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For the Rural Repository. 

A WISH. 
How full of hope is life, its fair beams cast 
Abroad their rays, and brighten all the past; 
While for the future, hope as purely bright 
Illumes the scene with gold-tinged rays of light. 
There is a hope of happiness below, 
Which round the heart of man like life doth flow, 
And yet, I’ve found this calm and beauteous gleam, 
As evanescent as a summer’s dream. 





, ; ; 1 
My friend, I have a wish, ’tis that your life be passed | 
With hope still burning bright unto the last; 
And listen still, my constant prayer shall be, 


Your bark may not be wrecked upon life’s stormy 


sea. , 
There are some hearts whose bark of hope is wrecked, | 
And stil] with brighter smiles the brow is decked, ! 
And none would dare to think that evermore | 
With them, life’s brightest, sunniest dreams are o’er. | 


But still ’tis true, and they're condemned to wear | 
A constant smile above a heart of care ; | 
Then start not, that my prayer for you should be, 
Your bark should not be wrecked, that hope might| 
flee. 
Spencertown, January 14, 1840. 


For the Rural Repository. 


WE WISH THEE HERE. 


| 
CASSIOPEA,. | 


We wish thee here, at morning’s dawn, 
While bells are softly ringing, 
We wish thee here, when o’er the lawn, 


' 
| 
The birds are sweetly singing. | 
We wish thee here, when the blooming rose | 
Sends fragrance on the evening air; 
Where the murmuring streamlet flows 
We miss thee—and at evening prayer. | 
We wisli for thee, while round the hearth, 
. .} 
From merry hearts the song is sung, 
And at that hour of careless mirth, 
Our thoughts are ever ‘bout thee hung. 
We wish for thee, when e’er we know 
Thy bark doth on the waters glide,— 
We wish thee near, where e’er we go, 
To ramble happy by our side. 
We wish thee here—our thoughts are given 
To thee in every changing hour— 
We wish that we might meet in heaven, 


Jeyond the reach of sorrow’s power. 





EMMA. 
Por the Rural Repository. | 
TO MRS. R. HATHEWA Y, 
On the Death of her Child, 
Dear Madam, why to grief a prey? 
ign power ? | 


Yes; he rules with righteous 


Own you not God's s 


vere 
sway, 


Even in this trying hour. 


Lent awhile for his good pleasure, 


He has: lai 


. af 
ned from hee his ow: 


Grive to him thy little treasure 
Give tu him t s loan 

Th, : , 
\ ' ; 

Far ren from 
DD ‘ 


Now methinks 1 see thee doubting, 
How that God, so good and mild, 
Whose great nameall heaven is shouting, 
Could bereave thee of thy child. 
Tis not, my friend, for us to know 
The purpose of his will, 
But to each providence to bow, 
And bid our sighs be sull. 


Be still and know that I am God,” 
Our Sovereign Maker said; 

Thus let us meekly kiss the rod, 
And may he be obeyed. 

Sometimes to save a valued plant, 
A twig or two is riven ; 

And this may be the great intent, 
To fit thy soul for Heaven. 

I've felt each pang that you now feel, 
And every bitter smart ; 

But God IT know has power to heal, 
And love and peace impart. 

May he the healing balm apply, 
To thy afflicted heart, 

And may you meet your child on high, 
To never, never part! A. 


From the Daily Advertiser. 
THE BURNING OF THE LEXINGTON. 
Ciear shone the sky above them, 
And bright the mocking sun; 
When from her moorings loosened, 
Swept forth the Lexington. 
The noble port behind her, 
The waters blue before ; 
And heart-breathed prayers went with her, 
When parting from the shore. 
A wealthy freight she carried 
The spoils of earth and seas ; 
But the human hearts there gathered, 
Were worth far more than these. 
The father ¢ 
The 
And the widow, bearing sadly 
Her dead one 


oing homeward, 


lover to his bride, 


at her side, 


O},! cathie ho 1 | of rr y 
No req 1 on the breeze, 
For love 1 ies Who wer: ole 


To burial in the seas ? 
No; smilin 
And smiling was the sun; 
No voice came ly warning 
The fated Lexington ! 


r Was the hillow, 


1 7 
Kind 


Nicht rathered on the Waters, 
Oer sail a 
The s] ores about the yy 


Looked 


The stars above were watching, 


d floating 1 


, 
MAK 3 
lows, 


! les 
loomtly and dark. 


Below no lieht wae nigh, 
Save what the sparks threw wildly 
As the Lexington went b 
Ss me, pi ] vent} 0 
And dreams cai soft and etil!ls; 
Tl throbbing he to lief 


Nott € hioon ha 1 $ 
Redder than br , morning 

Wi } } ‘ ’ 
\ 

Io | rif 
W 

r 


! 
} 


t 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
' 
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“ Fire!’ bursts the dreadful watchword, 
The streaming flames sweep on, 

O’er deck and stately bulwark 
Of the gallant Lexington. 


‘ The boats, oh drop them swiftly,’ 
How rush the fearful in; 

But the waters ineet above them, 
And a mighty triumph win, 


Mother and child why linger! 
Ye must choose between the twain ; 
And the waves close o’er the prey 
They render not again. 


Widow, weep now no more, 
Parted ye shall not be; 

And the dead and living sink 
Together in the sea. 


One by one leaped strong and weak, 
From off the sinking bark ; 
Butthe icy waters bore them 
To their rest neath billows dark. 


Lower and lower, floated on 
The deck, till all was gone ; 


And a hundred hearts went down the gulf, 


With the burning Lexington. Ss. 


From the New World. 
TEN YEARS AGO, 
BY MRS. M. BE. HEWITT. 


Tren years ago! Ten years ? it seems 
A very holiday of time 
Since romance wove such blissful dreams 


Around my inerry girlhood’s prime. 


Ten years? How quick my pulses rush! 
They leap to joy—they thrill to woe— 
Bat hath my heartthe mirthful gush, 


The gladsome tone of yearsago? 


Ten years! Thou say’st their viewless flight 
Upon my check hath left no trace— 
Mine eye still we 


My step, its own elastic grace. 


urs its curtained light 


But hath my mien no more of care 


my ) Me , . 
Phan When, @duewth the wrassy 


With foot as free as morning arr, 


slope, 


T bound 1 likke the anteloy ? 
Ten vears have tui 1 thre ‘ iy pa 
' 
My | cS suuli Wear their = y clowl 
There tw no ver threads of age 
Amid t) i sof raven down! 
iy —_— ' 
Unchanged to thee Uneh mine wy 
Then what the lapse of ti tuus! 
Our feet liave traced lite’ leasant way 


» well of Konathus. 


And found t 


Oh, many a brow that beaut 
Too, cor etary’, ‘mIihg, eer to pi 4 
But ah! the dark ne track of years 
T l hii iol t | | l ! 
os = 
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